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ABSTRACT 

The annual reports of 197 publicly held American 
corporations were analyzed to determine the relationship of corporate 
social responsibility activities to boundary-spanning activities 
(attempts to relate the firm to the outside world). Data gathered 
included (1) the number of directors from inside and outside a 
corporation, (2) the number of non-business directors on the board, 
(3) total number of officers and the number of public 
relations/public affairs officers on the board, (4) the number of 
"socially responsible" activities in which the firm reported it was 
involved, and (5) the existence of board-level social responsibility 
committees. Controlling for the size of the corporation, analyses 
showed that both the ratio of public relations/public affairs 
officers to total officers and the ratio of non-business directors to 
total directors had statistically significant positive correlations 
with the range of social responsibility activities of a corporation. 
No significant relationship was found between range of social 
responsibility activities and either existence of a board-level 
social responsibility committee or ratio of outside directors to 
total directors. (FL) 
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ABSTHACT 



The Relationship of Public Relations and Board-Level 

Boundary-Spanning 
Boles to Corporate Social Besponsibility 



Wary Ann Ferguson, Michael F. Weigold and John D* Gibbs 
College of Journalism and Coamunications 
Dniversity of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32611 
(904) 392-6660 



This stuay asks about the relationship of corporate social 
responsibility activities to boundary-spanning roles* Pour 
bouadary-spanning roles are examined: board of directors members 
from outside the firm, directors from outside the business world, 
board-level sociaJL responsibility committees, and public 
relations/public affairs officers. 

The research consists of a content analysis of 1980 corporate 
annual reports (N = 197) from a sample of publicly held American 
corporations* The sampling frames are th^ Fo rtune 1000 list of 
industrials, the Fortune 300 list of non-industrials, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission list of all 11,000 reporting 
companies traded on D,S, e:<changes, and the Committee' on 
Governmental Affairs list of 100 major corporations. 

Annual reports ware analyzed to determine: the number of 
directors from inside and outside the company, the number of 
"non-business" directors on the board, the total number of 
officers and number of public relations/public affairs officej^, 
the existence of a board-level social responsibility committee, 
and the number of "socially responsible" activities in which the 
company reported it was involved. 

Controlling for size of the corporation, analyses show both 
the ratio of public relations/public affairs officers to total 
officers and the ratio ox non-business directors to total 
directors have statistically significant positive correlations 
with the range of social responsibility activities. No 
significant correlations were found between range of social 
responsibility activities and either existence of a board-level 
social responsibility committee or ratio of outside directors to 
total directors. 
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The Relationship of Public Belations and Board-Level- 

Bo uodacy- Spanning 
Roles to Corporate Social Responsibility 



ilary Ann FergasoQ, Bichael 9eigold and John D.^Gibbs 
Collega of Journalisft and CoBDUnications 
University of riorida 
Gainesville, PL 32611 
(904) 392-6660 



This research exaaines the relationship between corporate 
social responsibility and several boundary-spanning roles; public 
relations/public affairs officers, outside board of directors 
meabers, non-business corporate directors and board-level social 
responsibility coaaittees* Content analysis of corporate annual 
reports shews the number of socially responsible activities to be 
positively correlated with the ratio of public relations/public 
affairs officers to total officers and the ratio .of non-busings 
directors to total directors, controlling for size of the 
ccrporaticn. 



OrgaDizational enrironaents have received wide attentioo in 
rasearch literature* Organizational theorists argue the 
environments of organizations are increasing in turbulence and 
coaplexity (Hiles^ 1980) • Emery and Trist (1965) theorize 
environoiental turbulence leads to decision-making uncertainty, 
and Adaos (1976) claias this uncertainty leads to greater 
reliance on organizational boundary spanners^ 

Miles (1980) defines an organizational boundary as "a region 

in which elenents of organizations and their environments come 

together and in which activities are performed of such a nature 

as zo aore effectively relate the organizations to the outside 

world** (p. 317)* Aldrich (1979) defines the role of the boundary 

spanner as inforaatioa processing and external representation: 

Inforaaticn f roa external sources enters an 
organization through boundary roles, and boundary roles 
link structures and activities to environaental 
conditions in the fora of buffering, moderating, and 
influencing external events* Any given boundary role 
can serve multiple functions ... * The 
responsibilities and potential iapact of 
boundary-spanning roles varies with different 
heirarchical levels in an organization, but • • » few 
studies have examined this relationship ... (p. 
249)* 

Guiding the development of this research is the question of 
the relationship between corporate reporting of activities 
considered socially responsible and four kinds of 
interorganizational boundary-spanning roles: public 
relations/public affairs officers, outside directors of corporate 
boards, non-business directors of corporate boards, and 
board- level social responsibility coaaittees. 



BOUHDABt-SPAHHIliG BOLES AHD SOCIAL BESPOHSIBILITI 

To develop the hypotheses for this research, literature is 
reviewed ou both boards of directors and public relations/affairs 
pcactitioners as boundary spanners* . These roles are chosen 
because although there is a large guantity of literature 
suggesting their relevance for corporate social responsibility, 
there has been little research done on this topic* 

BOARDS OP DIRECTORS 

The Fifty-Pourta Aaerican Assembly on Corporate Governance in 
America concluded, ^Boards of directors have a priaary role in 
interpreting society's expectations and standards for management" 
("Corporate Governance Reforms," Purview > 1979, p» 1). Aldrich 
(1979) states one of the functions of boards is to "link 
organizations to target groups in a highly visible way so they 
will feel their interests are being represented" (p. 254)- 

The Xey to greater responsibility is to increase the number of 
non-management directors (also called outside directors) on 
boards, according to Jacoby, et al*, (1975)* He argues that a 
greater diversity of backgrounds and competencies would result in 
increased sensitivity to social demands^ 

Goldberg (in Heilbroner, 1975) points out that there is 
Questionable logic in having coporate managers responsible for 
monitoring themselves, a situation which occurs when inside 
managers sit on the board* 
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while sose insist that boards of directors should elect Qore 

Bembers froa o utside the firm, others suggest these board oeabers 

should be outs ide the business world altogethe r^ Chaaberlain 

(1982) writes: 

If the fuDCtion of the board is to select and aonitor 
manageaeBt, aanagers should not be expected to sit id 
judgaent of theaselves* The conflict of interest is 
too great - non-business types — professional 

people such as lawyers and acadeaics^-are likely to be 
aore sensitive to the public and internal effects of 
corporate actions. The lack of personal stake in 
coapany policy — the eleaent of objectivity — soaetiaes 
has won (non-business) directors a special status with 
courts and the Securities and Exchange Coaaission, 
converting thea alaost into an ara of the governaent 
(p. 34). 



Others doubt that this is effective^ Bluaberg (197'l) says "it 

is clear that the effectiveness of outside public or professional 

directors will be severely li-mited so long as they are part tiae^ 

not well compensated; and are not assisted by an independent 

staff" (p» 121) • He questions whether boards are even capable of 

representing their primary constituents: 

Although the stockholders elect the board as a matter 
of form, it is apparent that this is fiction- Through 
control of the corporate proxy solicitation aachinery, 
the board in fact selects itself and obtains its 
election froa passive stockholders • • . The board may, 
therefore, be fairly said to represent itself, not the 
stockholders (p».ll9)» ^ 



Concurring, Schwartz (1974) argues: 

The problea with the present systea of corporation law 
is more than unaccountabili ty* Large American 
corporations tend to suffer from a lack of diverse 
input at top management levels* Cften, the officers 
and board members of these companies are so inbred that 
they resemble the emperors of ancient Rome*. And like 
the emperors they can develop an insanity that 
evidences in a belief in their own divinity*. These 
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dicectors believe that divergent points of view coae 
itom 9uarter:» occupied by the eneay** (p« 16<t) • 

Tovusend (Jacoby, et al», 1975) is eveo sore adaaent. Re 

argues aost outside directors nave aade careers of '*PillagiDg the 
public. They understand that as outside directors they are 
supposed to help aake the vorld safe for pillagers in general, 
aud in particular for the pillager vho offered them a seat on the 
board'' (p* 57)* Even Goldberg (in Heilbroner, 1975), a proponent 
of increasing the proportion of outside directors on corporate 
boards, asserts, "It would be preferable, in ay viev, not to have 
any outside directors at all, rather than to delude the public 
into believing that the outside directors are really aonitoring 
the affairs of a coapany" (p. 5^) • 

These criticises are shared by Ralph Wader and Christopher 
Stone who have called for the creation of public directors or 
representatives of non-business sectors of the environaent. They 
propose two structural changes in the board: that bdar^s-- should 
increase the nuabers of non-business directors to represent 
minorities, environmental groups, eaployees, and other groups 
with which corporations interact; and that they should create^^as 
McAdaia (1975) suggests, permanent board coaaittees to proaote 
socially responsible activities. 

Others argue a better method of achieving a socially responsive 
corporation is to do it through non-board boundary-spanning functions. 
A corporate public relations newsletter ("Corporate Governance 
Beforas^" P urv iev> 1979) has suggested: 
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Corporate goYernaiice is really a collectioo of Baoy 
griavaoces and probleas that don't deal directly with the 
coupositloos or fuoctions of tiie board* Cootesporary public 
relations/public affairs is thus the appropriate vehicle for 
respcDding to the broad aspects of the corporate goveroaoce 
issue* Nev couoseliog areas in public relations have been 
developed to monitor the socio-political environaent and, 
through vhat is often called issues aanagesent, deal vith 
public expectations and e&erging public policy (p. 1)« 



POBLIC BELATigMS/POBLIC AFFillBS 

Bayvood Childs, one o£ the aolders of conteaporary public**-* 

relations, defined it as **those aspects of our personal and " 

corporate behavior vhich have a social rather than a purely 

private and personal significance** (Xronoff and Baskin 1983, p* 

375)* Cutlip and Center (1982) argue that public relations 

serves the public good in three vays: 

1. By stressing the need for public approval, practitiorers 
iitprove the conduct of organizations they serve*" 

2* Practitioners serve the public interest by aaking all 
points of viev articulate in the public forua» 

3* Practitioners serve our segmented, scattered socie^ty by 
using their talents of coaaunication and aediation to 
replace aisinf oraation with inforaation, discord vith 
rapport (p» 580) • . 

These public relations scholars seea to believe public 
relations practitioners will work as boundary-spanners to 
**generate or sustain organizational variation by channeling 
inforaation about external developments to relevant parts of 
their organizations'* (Aldrich, 1979, p* 2U9) * 
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In contrast, others believe pabiic ralatioDs departaents in 
large corporations function to divert attention frca corporate 
irresponsibility. Even those who believe -public relations 
departnents have the ability to induce changes in corporate 
behavior as a response to social deaands nay ask, as Chanbarlain 
(1982), •«Bben the public relations department, vith all its 
present sophistication, hoists its antenna to hear vbat is being 
said, does it soaetiaes get back' signals it sent out itself?* (p. 
19). 

PUBLIC BEL mO HS A3D SOCIAL BESPOSSIBILITT B2SIABCI 

Research on the social responsibility of business froa a 
public relations perspective has been concerned with social 
responsibility orxentaticns of public relations practitioners, 
public attitudes ^ovard the social responsibilities of business, 
and the effectiveness of various kinds of public relations 
messages regarding social responsibility. ... 

aright {1976) conducted 22 in-depth interviews with aeabers of 

the Texas Public Relations Association to develop a aulti-step 

theory of social responsibility in public relations: *^ 

The level of social responsibility in public relations 
rises as professionalism takes place and the level of 
respect fron aanagement increases, the degree of 
supervision fron laanageaent decreases and as the public 
relaxicns counselor's role in the decision naking 
process becomes aore dominant" (p. 34). 

However, his 1979 study did not show that professionalisa of 

public relations practitioners is related to attitudes of social 

responsibility ♦ 
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Grunig (1979) looked at public attitudes tovacd tb«> social 
responsibilities of cocpcratioDs» He identified three types of 
publics according to their awareness and activeness on eleven 
issues relating to three areas of responsibility: private goods^ 
partial public goods, and public goods. 

Grunig also measured the perceived level of constraints and 
the referent criteria of the groups. He found that the largest 
public vas concerned about the social issues, but not actively 
involved. •'Interestingly, three issues vhich business 
coajunicates about a great deal — profits, aonopoly and support o£ 
charities — are of little concern to this majority public** (p. 
15). Although the public with the highest problen recognition 
and level cf iuvolvsment had a referent criterion, they felt 
constrained about every issue. Members of this public-rthose 
nost likely to exert pressure on business through 

governoent — believed there is too auch aonopoly and profits. 

^ 

Reeves and Ferguson-De Tborne (1980) examined whether public 
relations messages from three different social responsibility 
philosophies, a "profit^ view, a "good citizen" view and a 
"leader" view, would have different effects on attitudes about 
and behavioral intentions toward a corporation^ Subjects were 
exposed to hypothetical messages reflecting each of the three 
vievs. Messages reflecting the "good citizen" view were the most 
favorably received. Messages emphasizing profit motive:^ were the 
least highly regarded. Bespondents who described theaselves as 
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i:olitically liberal vere acre likely than conservatives to rate 
coapaoies favorably od tiie l^asis of messages reflecting the 
••leader*' viev* 



THE BYPOTBESES 

0r9ani2aticttal theorists (Aldrich, 1979 and Biles, 1980) note 
that the nusber of forsal boundary roles is partially a fnnction 
of the size of an organisation. Thus, each of tbt f olloving . 
hypotheses control for size* 

Based on the foragoing assertions that foraalized 

bouodary-spanning roles serve as aechanisas to increase corporate 

social responsiveness, the following hypotheses are offered: 

HU The ratio of outside directors to total directors 
vill be positively associated nitb the range of 
socially responsible activities, controlling for - 
organization size» . 

H2* The ratio of ••non-^business'* directors to total 
directors will be positively associated vith the range 
of socially responsible activities, controlling rf q|:_^ 
organization size* 

H3* The ratio of public relations and public affairs 
officers to total officers vill be positively 
associated vith the range of socially responsible 
activities, controlling for organization size. 

H4* The existence of a board-level social 
responsibility coaaittee vill increase the likelihood 
of a greater range cf socially responsible activities, 
controlling for organization size» . 

ailes (1980) argues that people occupying boundary roles aust 
be able to interpret environmental infcrnation in teras of the 
Cleaning it poses for the organization, and oust be able to 
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translate this iofocaaticn in ways that organizational decision 
•sakecs are able to understand. He argues further that perforaing 
th«;se activities effectively requires possession of special 
skills. 

aost public relations/public affairs officers are full-tine 

eaployees of large organizations. As insiders* it is believed 

tney are better able to coanunicate inforaation in ways 

coaprebensible to organizational decision aakers than are 

fcooiidacy spanners froa outside of the organization. Therefore, 

tha folIovxDg hypotheses are offered^ 

H5. The ratio of public relatioos and public affairs 
officers to total officers is aore stroaglj positively 
associated vith the range of socially responsible 
activities than is the ratio of outside to total 
directors^ controlliag for organi2atioDal size* 

Ed*. The ratio of public relations and public af/:dirs 
officers to zocal officers is sore strongly positi^rely 
associated wich the range of socially responsible 
activities than is the ratio of "non-^business** 
directors to total directors, controlling for 
organization size* 



TBB BETBODOLOGI 

The saapla is of American corporations vhose stock is publigly 
held» These corporations oust subait annual reports of the 
coapany^s operations to the Securities and Exchange Comaission 
(SEC) as well as proxy statements detailing the affiliations of 
the organization's directors. Th^ actual sampling fraaes are the 
folloving: the Fortune 1000* list of industrials, the Fortune 

A Published aay 1981, and June 15, 1981, in Fortune aagazine. 
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300^ list of non-iudustrials (coamercial banking, retailing, life 
insurance, diversified tinancial, transportation, and utilities), 
the Securities and Exchange Coiooission list^ of all 11,000 
reporting conpanies traded on 0* S* . exchanges, ♦ and a purposive 
list of the "100 major" coapanies identified in a study bj the 
Coaaittee on Governmental Affairs, United States Senate (1980) of 
the structure of corporate interlocking. 

Using a stratified random sampling process, one-third of the 
companies on the tvo Fort une lists vere systematically selected 
(H = 430). In addition, a»7 percent of the 9,700 non-duplicated 
companies on the' S3C list vere sampled systematically (N = U55). 
These two samples vere compared with the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs list of companies designated as the "100 
oajor" corporations by the Senate Committee. The 3U industrials 
on this list but not in the sample, and the 36 non-industrials on 
this list but not in the sample, were added as a purposive 
sample^ Table 1 presents the total numbers in the sampling 
frame, the stratified random samples and the purposive sample. 



2 Published July 13, 1981 in Fortune magazine. 

^ SEC Filing Companies, Disclosure, Inc., 5161 Hiver Boad, 
Sashington, D.C*, 20016^ 1981. Also available through 
DISCLOSUEE ONLINE from Lockheed/DIALCG and Mead Data 
Cent ral/lEXIS and NEXIS, and through the Dow Jones 
iiews/Rerrieval Service. 

♦ The Fortune 1000 list includes tbe lar^ *""^t 1000 industrials 
ranked by sales and the F ortun e 300 list includes the largest 
300 non-industrials ranked by assets. All cooperatives and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries were removed from these two lists 
before sampling. The companies on the two Fortune lists were 
deleted from the SEC list to avoid oversampling. 
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Letters were sent to the highest rankiug public relations or 
public affairs official identified on the oeuibership lists of the 
Public Relations Scxziety of Anerica or of the International 
Association of Business Cooinunicators, If it proved impossible 
to locate a public relations person on one of these lists, the 
Stan dard and Poors Directory of Corporat e Executives was used* 
Respondents were asked for public relations materials to he used 
in teaching public relations courses, and for copies of the 
corporation's annual report for the past two years. 

Of the 955 companies in the sample, overall approximately 24 
percent respondent to a request for an annual report. The 
response rate for the larger companies (those in the F ortun e 
lists and the Coaiaittee on Governmental Affairs list) was much 
better .(27 percent and 73 percent, respectively) than for the 
saaller companies* Only 13 percent of the companies sampled from 
the SBC 11,000 list sent copies of annual reports. 

Thirty-two of the companies sent 1981 reports exclusive'ly , 
while 197 sent both 1980 and 198 1 reports (Table 1), 

COHTB^T ASALYSIS ^ 

The data for this study were gathered from a content analysis 
of the 197 corporate annual reports for 1980. The analysis was 
done in two stages: first by a graduate coomu nica tion research 
methods class taught by the first author and later by the first 
author and a research assistant for other variables of concern. 
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A coder reliability study was coaplsted for each of the 
variables and ror each coder, including the author and the 
research assistant. Eighteen pairs of coders individually coded 
the same reports. The percent of agreement was computed for all 
codec pairs across all variables* Overall there was 87 percent 
average agreenent across categories of variables and 90 percent 
average agreeaent across coders* For any category with less than 
90 percent agreement, interviews were conducted with the coders 
to determine problem aceas^ and detailed coding instructions - ' ' 
prepared^ to address these areas. 

THE OPBHAT IOMALI NATION S 

Operationalizations for the constructs studied in this 
research are: 

a) Total Nutaber of Board Members: Coders counted the number 
of names of board members listed in the annual report* ^ 

b) Number of Outside Board Members: Coders identified board 
members who were officers of the corporation (insiders). This 
nuober was subtracted from the total number of board members to 
calculate the number of outside directors. 



Director emeritus was not counted for this variable. Coders 
did not count the the number of directors pictured because 
often the photos of one or more directors were not included. 
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c) Total Nuiabar of Non-Business Board Meobers: Non-business 
board oeabers were designated as those who had the following 
affiliations: education^ religion, governnent, medicine, unions 
and foundations, as long as there was no other "business" or 
corporate affiliation listed for these individuals.* 

d) Total Number of Corporate Officers: Those counted as 
corporate officers were individuals listed as officers or vice 
presidents of the corporation* 

3) Number of Public Relations/Public affairs Officers: Coders 
counted as public relations/public affairs officers any corporate 
officers with titles indicating responsibility in t>e following 
areas: human relarions^ institutional relations, consumer 
relations^ public relations, corporate relations, public affairs 
governmental affairs, human resources and corporate 
ccmmunicaticns-. ^ 

f) Board-Level Social Responsibility Conmittee: CpAers 
indicated whether or not a board committee existed with any of 
the following titles: Committees on Public Policy, Public 
Interest, Public Involvement, Public Policy Issue Analysis, Buman 
Relations^ Institutional Relations, Corporate Relations, Huaan 
Resources or Social Responsibility. 



^ This list was developed after an extensive pretest of a sample 
of the reports. 

7 Coders were instructed not to count as public relations/affairs 
officers those with titles indicating responsibility for 
information systems, personnel, or employee relations* 
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g) Social Eesponsibility Activities: After an extensive 
review of the social responsibility literature so»e 60-plus ite»s 
were derived to respresent a universe of possible social 
responsibility activities. HorJcing with these iteas five judges 
used a category-sorting technique to develop categories for the 
iteas. First, each Judge sorted the 60 items using his/her own 
personal scheae. Host of the judges reported they used six or 
seven categories. Bach judge then developed a label to represent 
each o£ his/her categories. The judges presented to the other' 
judges the items taey thought belonged in a category along with 
the label for the category. Bost of the judges grouped the same 
ite»s together in one category and used similar labels for the 
categories. Those items not put in the same category by all 
judges were debated and rules were written to cover these 
instances. 

After the iteas were grouped, the judges compared category 
labels to come to consensus on labels for each of the categories 
of iteas. The final category labels are: ethical/moral 
concerns, product/consumer concerns, environmental/ecology 
concerns, stockholder/employee concerns, public affairs concerns, 
iuternatioaal concerns, and ooney donated to social programs. *^ 
Appendix A lists all the items that were coded into each 
category. 

Osing these seven categories (with the 60 items prelisted into 
the categories) coders were trained. If, when reading the annual 
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reports for evidence of assertions or activities related to these 
categories, the coders found an iteoi not already prelisted, they 
vrote in the itea on their code sheet*. Tnese iteas vere later 
coded into the appropriate category by the first author* 

h) Organization Size: Hickson, Pugb, and Pheysey (1969), 
Child and HansfieXd (1972), Ford (1981), and others aeasure size 
as the nuaber of employees in a unit or organization, Weiner and 
Rahoney (1981) argue that size '^reflects the resources available 
to the organization* (p» 457) • They aeasure it in teras of 
ass«its« This Svudy developed an index combining measures of 
assers, incose, ajid nuabcrs of eaplo^ees»^ It vas felt that this 
aeasure vould coapensate lor firas vhose particular technologies 
increase the variance in nuaber of eaployees, but not in incoae 
or assets* Prior to creating the index the variables vere 
standardized* The index is a suaaed variable derived ftoa the 
standardized variables* The reliability coefficient 
(Standardized Coefficient Alpha) for this index is 0«83» 



• These variables were coded froa the Fo rtu ne magazine list for 
the coapanies on the For tune lists and froa the annual reports 
for the ether coapanies> 
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FINDINGS 



Prior to testing the hypotheses^ descriptive statistics' are 
presented iu lable No# . 2. There is substantial variance in the 
size of the organizations in the sample. They range froa a 
coKpany with five employees to AT5T with over one million 
employes. The aedian company has about 15,000 employees. Assets 
range froa $200 thousand to 5125.5 billion with a oedian of $1.5 
billion. Total incoaie ranges froa a less of $1.7 Mllion to.a-' 
gain of $6.1 billion with a median of 352.3 million. 

The nuaber of board meabers ranges froa 3 to 35 with a aedian 
of 13.2. Number ox outside board members ranges from 0 to 27 
wirh a median of 3.1, while number of non-business board meabers 
ranges froa 0 to 7 with a median of 0,8» The total number of 
corporate officers ranges from 1 to 99 with a aedian of" 16.^1, 
while the number of public relations/public affairs officers 

ranges froa 0 to 9 with a median of 0.3* Only 15 percent (29) of 



the companies had a board- level committee charged with corporate 
social responsibility. 

The number of social responsibility activities mentioned i^^ 
tae annual reports ranges froa 0 to 3^ with a mean of 5.5 and a 
median of 3»8, The category with the most occurrences of 
mentions cf social responsibility activities is 



^ Data are analyzed using the facilities of the Communication 
Research Center, College of Journalism and Communications, the 
Northeast Regional Data Center, University of Florida, and SPSS 
{Hie, et al. , 1975) . 
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srockholder/eraployee concerns with a insan of 2,7 and a aedian of 
2*3^ Table No* 3 details the nean^ median and range of mentions 
ia each of the seven categories. 

Table No, 4 presents the bivariate correlations for the 
variables in the study^ With the exception of the ratio of 
outside board meabers to total board meabers^ all the variables 
in the study are significantly and positively correlated with the 
nunaber of mentions of social responsibility activities in the. . 
annual report. 



TESTS OF HYPOTHESES 

To test the first three hypotheses partial correlations are 
computed between tic number of social responsibility activities 
and the following ratios of boundary-spanning personnels 1) 
ratio of outside board members to total number of board metabers^ 
2) ratio of non-business board Qembers to total nuaber of board 
members and 3) ratio of public relations/public affairs officers 
to total number of corporate officers. Each relationship was 
partialled on organization size* Table No. 5 presents the 
partials for the overall size index. *^ 



It should be noted that for nuaber of employees and for the 
size index^ correlations are reported for a reduced sanple. 
For 37 of the companies^ there were no data available on the 
nuaber of employees; in testing the hypotheses^ tests were 
done using both the overall size index (n = 160) and using 
each of the couponent variables: employees (n = 160) , assets 
(n = 197)^ and income (n = 197)^ to be sure there were no 
differences for the reduced sample. 

There were no significant differences resulting froa using th« 
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Th« first hypothesis is not supported (r = -•10^ B.S.)^ There 
is no systenatic association betyeen the ratio of outside 
directors to total directors and the nuaber of social 
responsibility activities oentioned in the annual report* 

The second hypothesis is supported^ The sore non-business 
directors on the boards the greater the range of social 
responsibility activities (r = -20^ p<*01)* 

The third hypothesis is also supported (r = #30, p<»001). Th« 
greater the ratio of public relations/public affairs officers to 
total corporate officers, the greater the nuaber of social 
responsibility activities* 

The fourth hypothesis is tested by splitting the saaple four 
ways on organization size with approximately 40 coapanies in each 
group and conducting an analysis of variance P-test for a pain 
effect for size and for the existence of a board-level social 
responsibility co3aittee« Although there is a nain efteot for 
size (F = 7,23, p<*001) there is no main effect for the existence . 
cf a social responsibility committee (F = *005, p<»9U) , adjusting 
for the effect of size first* In fact, only two coapanies in the 
two smallest size groups had a social responsibility coaaittee* 
I- tests were conducted separately for each of the four groups to 
deteraiae whether or not there were differences within a 
particular size group that might be camouflaged by the few 
companies in the sualler size groups with a social responsibility 



reduced sample for the size index* 
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comaittee* There were nc significant differences vitbin any of 
the groups* In fact, in the set of largest companies (where 20 
coftpaoies did not have a social responsibility coasittee and 18 
coBpanies did), the nean nuaiber of activities vas greater (but 
not significantly so) for the cospanies without a social • 
responsibility coasittee (8»9) than for the coapanies vith a 
social responsibility coaaittee (B»3) • 

The fifth and sixth hypotheses postulate a stronger 
relationship for the nuaber of public relations or public affairs 
officers vith the nuaber of social responsibility acti';;ities than 
for tbe nuaber of outside board aeabers or the nuaber of 
non-business board aeabers* T-tests were coaputed for both of 
the hypotheses^ 

For the fifth hypothesis, the null can be rejected: -(T « 3^79, 
df = p<.001)» The correlation of the nuaber of social 

responsibility activities with the nuaber of public 
relations/public affairs officers is significantly stronger than 
it is with the nuaber ox outside directors* But, the null cannot 
be rejected for the sixth hypothesis (T - •94, df - tS4# li»S*)» 
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^2 Cohen and Cohen (1975, p» 53) propose that to test this type 
of hypothesis It is not appropriate to coapute Z-scores 
because the correlations have not been deterained on 
independent saaples^ It is necessary to take into account the 
correlation due to the fact th^t both coefficients coae froa 
the sane saaple<» The foraula for the test is: 

(rxy - rvy) -3) O ^ rxy) 

t = — — — ^ 

~\/ 2 ( 1 r^xy - r^vy - r2xv ♦ 2rxyrxvrvy) 
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The cocrelatioQ o£ the ounbei: ot public relations/public affairs 
ofticcrs vith tne uusibec of social responsibility actiirities (r » 
• 30) is not statistically significantly strcnger^ than is the 
correlation of the nusber of non-bosiness board Dembers vith the 
nuober of social responsibility activities (r = •20}« 

POST-HOC A HiLYSIS 

Concern over nalticollinearlty, which could result in spurious 

relationships, led to a test of whether the nuaber of public 

relations/public affairs officers would explain additional 

variance in a aodel that included the variables of organizational 

# 

size and nuaber of board senbers. The null hypothesis is that 
there is no additional variance in nuaber of social 
responsibility activities accounted for by including the nuaber 
of public relations/affairs olficers in an equation with total 
nuaber of board aeabers, nuaber of outside beard aeabers and 
organizational size* 

The veriables are entered in a hierarchical regression in 
three separate sets» The nuaber of employees, incoae ai^d assets 
nake up the first set, followed by both the ratio of non-husil^cA's 
board raeabers to total board neabers and the ratio of outside 
board aeabers to total beard aeabers in the second set* The 
ratio of public relations/public affairs officers to total 
officers is entered as the last set* An P-test is coaputed for 
the addition of each set of variables* Both tests are 
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si9&i£icaat» Adding the ratio of outside board aeabers aud 
non-business board seibers to the size variables siynificarntly 
increases the Croa .09 to .14, vbilc adding the ratio of 
public relations/public affairs officers to the first two sets 
siynif icaotlj increases the to •23* 

Table No« 6 presents the P-ratios for the inclusion of each 
set, and the betas for the full aodel vith all the variable 5:; 
included* As indicated by the partial correlations reported*' 
earlier, the ratio of outside board aeabers to total board 
members is negative (Beta ^•Hjl vitb the nuater of social 
responsibility activities, iihile both ratio of non-business board 
oeabers (Beta = «21) and public relations/public affairs of f xers 
(Beta = ,30) are positive. 

DISCUSSION 

LiaiTATIOMS ^ ' 

There are many limitations to both the internal and external 
validity of the study» The study was designed to be 
generali:^dble to publicly owned corporations; bot because we 
were able to analyze data only froa those corporations who 
responded to the survey, self -selection aay be a threat to 
exrernal validity^ It aay well b^ that corporations who 
responded tc cur request are guite different froa those that did 
not* 
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Thfe iiitecual validity of the research rests a good deal on tfcc 

reasocablecess u£ usin9 annual reports as measures of corporate 

social responsibility* According to Abbott and llonsen (1979) « 

The Bost basic issue regarding the annual report as a 
source o£ social involvenent data is vhsther the 
reported irariation in social activities aoong firas is 
a reflection of real activities or is only an iadei of 
coapany policies on coaaunicating activities to 
shareholders. There are theoretical reasons to expect 
the corporation to undarreport its social involveaent 
activities (p* 506) » 

Abbott and Honsen coviclude, based on studies with (n = (l96y* 

annual reports, 

^The self- reported social disclosure aethod of 
measuring corporate social involveaent, despite its ova 
drawbacks, vas found to have significant advantages as 
a techniyue for measuring corporate social 
responsibility and yielded generally aeaningful results 
(P» 515) • 



One is advised to use extreae caution Id atteapting to 
deteraine cause and effect froa the results of this research. 
There are no aeasures over tiae and no atteapt is nade to rule 
out alternative hypotheses except organization size. , 
Organization theorists (Hiles, 1980) suggest environment and 
techaoloijy are also linked to boundary-spanning activities* 



COMCLDSIOMS 



A greater ratio of outside board neabers to total board 
Deiibers is not associated with a greater range of socially 
responsible activities* Board aeabers froa the . nanagenent ranks 
of other coupaaias do not appear to represent the non-business 
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coastitueocies of an urganizatioa, as reflected in social 
cespoDsibility activities* 

The positive association of non-business dicectocs vitb 
socially responsible activities is as predicted* Again, caution 
is due in interpreting this as a cause-effect relationship* One 
could argue that a socially responsible corporation strives to 
appoint non-business directors and considers such an appointaent 
one of its socially responsible actions, rather than assuae that 
the appointaent of non-business directors causes socially 
responsible activities* 

The relatively strong positive association between the ratio 
of public relations/public affairs officers to total officers 
tfito social responsibility activities nay have several 
explanations* As above, one could argue that socially ^ 
responsible organizations uould tend to appoint public relations 
officers* Or, one could conclude froa the theories of 
organisational scholars such as Miles (1980), that the aore 
formalized and salient the boundary-spanning function in the 
organization, the greater the capacity for organizational 
response to the environment* The lioitations of ^a one-shot case 
study preclude drawing directicnal inferences* 
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FUTURE RBSEABCB 

Several yucstions have been raised by this study concerning 
the role ot public relations in influencing the social 
responsibility of the corporation. Do officers appointed to 
oversee a corporation's public relations effor.ts increase the 
likelihood of its engaging in responsible actions, or is it that 
responsible corpora tions tend to create officer-level public 
relations positions? Future research will be needed to establish 
the causal direction of the relationship of these variables*. 

Also, research needs to examine the interaction between 
specific types of corporate social responsibility and 
boundary-spanning roles» Por example: is a corporation with a 
large number of outside board members more likely to engage in 
social responsibility activities directed toward stockholders, 
and is a corporation with a large number of inside board members 
more likely to engage in social responsibility activities 
directed toward employees? 

Finally, future research should examine the effect of 
traditional macro-organizational Yafiabl such as degree of 
formalization, differentiation and integration, centralization, 
standardization and complexity on both boundary spanning and 
social responsibility* Environmental variables such as 
complexity, uncertainty, heterogeneity, turbulence, richness, and 
interconnectedness may prove valuable in better understanding the 
relationships examined in this research. 
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Table No. 1 Size of Sampling Frame, Number in Sample and Rates of Return 



Sampl inq Fj-ame 
SYSTEMATIC RANDOM SAMPLE 



N in 
Sample 



% of 
Total 
N 



N of 
Returns 



Fortune 1300 list of in- 
dustrials and non-indus- 
trials (N=1300) 430 33.1% 116 

SEC list of all reporting 
conipanies traded on U.S. 
Exchanges with Fortune 
1300 ccixpanies deleted 

(N=?730) 455 4.7% 59 

Totals (M=11,000) 885" 8.1% TTs 



% of Sample 
Returned 



27.0% 



13.0% 
19.8% 



PURPOSIVE SAMPLE 

Companies from the Senate 
study of interlocking 
directorates not drawn 
in the random samples 
above (N=70) 



70 



Grand Total (N=ll ,000) 955 



100.0% 
8.7% 



54 



229 



73.0% 
24.0% 
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Table No. 2 Descriptive Statistics for 197 Companies in Sample 



Range 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Median 



Number of Employees (N=160) 5 
Toftal Assets (In Millions) 0.2 
Total Income (In Millions) -1,709.7 



1 ,044,041 .0 
125,450.8 
6,079.7 



55,034.9 
5,896.3 
313.1 



118,385.8 
11 ,751 .6 
881.2 



15,001.5,^ 
1 ,532.5 
52.3 



Total Number of Board Members 

Number of Outside Board Members 
Ratio of Outside to Total Board 
Members 



3-35 
0 - 27 
0 - 1 



13.8 
9.1 
0.65 



5.7 
4.9 
0.18 



13.2 
8.1 
0.67 



Number of Non-Business Board Members 
Ratio of Non-Business to Total Board 
Members 



0.0 - 0.5 



1 .00 
0.07 



1.20 
0.08 



0.77 
0.06 



Total Number of Corporate Officers 



1 



Number of Public Relations/Pub'l ic 

Affairs Officers 0 
Ratio PR/PA Officers to Total Officers 0.0 



99 



9 

0.14 



23.2 



0.73 
0.02 



20.6 



1.30 
0.04 



16.4 



0.32 
0.00 



Companies with Board-Level Social 

Responsibility Committee Yes: 15% (29) No: 85X (168) 
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Table No. 3 Frequency of Types of Social Responsibility Activities {N=197) 



Social Responsibility Standard 

Activity Categories Range Mean Deviation Median 

Stockholder/Employee 0-11 2.65 1.74 2.28 

Environmental 0-8 .81 1.39 '.27 

Product/Consumer 0- 4 .45 .80 .24' 

Public Affairs 0- 7 .78 1.59 .19 

Ethical/Moral 0- 5 .22 .58 .11 

Donations • ' 0-9 .38 1.18 .07 

International 0- 4 .22 .68 .07 



Total Number Social 
Responsibility Activities 0-34 



5.51 5.14 



3.76 
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Table No. 4 " Zero-Order Correlations for Component Variables In Study^ (N«197)^ 



Variables 
Size 

A. No. of Employees (N-160) 
6. Total Assets 

C. Total Income 

D. Size Index^ (N«160) 



Size 
B C 



Directors 
F 6 H 



Public Relations/ 

Affairs 
J K L H 



50'- - 
44^ 58^ - 
79^ 85^ 82^ 



Oi rectors 

E. Total No. Board Members 

F. No. Outside. Board Members 

6. Ratio Outside to Total Board Members 

H. No. Non-Business Board Members 

I. Ratio Non-Business to Total Board Members 



25^ 47^ 30^ 36^ 
- 41^ 22^* 25^ 



20* 36^ 24^ 28^ 



20' 



Public Relations/Affairs 

J. Total No. Corporate Officers 

K. No. Public Relations/Public Affairs 
Officers 

L. Ratio PR/PA Officers to Total Officers 



43^ 39^ 37^ 



35^ 21^* - 21^ 



16' 



21** 28^ 27^ 26^ 




23^ 71^ 



27^ 34^ 32^ 
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M. No. Social Responsibility Activities 

^Non-significant correlations are not reported and signifft^ant correlations are reported without decimal 
points for sake of parsimony. " , 

2 

The size index is computed by standardizing number of employees, assets and income and sunning 
the standardized variables. . _ ^ 

W.oi 33 
p^.ooi 
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Table No- 5 Partial Correlation Coefficients Controlling for Organizational 
Size (N=157) 

Variables: A B C D 

A. Ratio of Outside Members to Total 
No. of Board Members 

B. Ratio of Non-Business Board Members to . 
Total No. of Board Members .21 

C. Ratio of Public Relations/Publ ic Affairs 
Officers to Total No. of Corporate 

Officers .07 .04 



D. Number of Social Responsibility Act- . 

ivities Mentioned in Annual Report -.10 .20 .30^ 

^?:^05 
^p^.01 
^p^.OOl 



Table No. 6 Hierarchical Regression Tests for Inclusion of Public Relations/ 

Public Affairs Officers in Model with Social Responsibility 
Activities as Dependent Variable (N=157) 



Variables Entered in Model: 



R^ R^ 
Change 



Number of Employees 

Assets 

Income 



.09 



Ratio of Outside Board Members to 
Total Number of Board Members 

Ratio of Non-Business Board Members 
to Total Board Members 



.14 



,06 



Ratio of Public Relations/Public 
Affairs Officers to Total Number 
of Officers 



.23 



.09 




Betas For 
..Full Model 



-.04 
.16 

-.17 
.21 

.30 
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Appendix A 
SOCIAL PESPORSIBILITY MEASURES 

ETHICAL/MORAL COWCERIIS 

Anti-"bribery policies or conductt 
Honest conduct 

Consideration of iwral/ethical factors in decision making 
Advertising truthfulness policies/behavior 
I\Q1 disclosiure of accounts and data 

PRODUCT/COHSUHER CONCERNS 

Best quality goods and services at lowest possible prices 
Concern for consumer safety 

Monitoring product use that may cause health and/or social harm 
Fully-backed warranties on products 

Eicpressed responsibility to fix a product that is defective 
EHVIRONMENTAL C0NCSR2IS 

Ihvironmental monitoring project to study corporation's impact on 
the environment 

Protecting e;,,lrcnm€nt in areas where the company has production 

facilities 
Qiergy conservation programs 
Recycling (of paper /glass/aluminum) 

Institution of governmental air emission stahdards or compliance with 

standards 
Proper disposal of waste products 
Conservation of natural resources 

Testing products to identify poiential environmental hazards 
Responsive to environmental protection groups 

STOCKHOLDER/EMPLOYSS CONCERNS 

Responsibility to stockholders to make a profit 

Stock option and stock incentive plana for employees 

Programs for employee- career development 

Equal wages policy for women' and minorities 

Education programs for employees /families 

Financial aid for needy employees 

Improvement of etsployee safety conditions 

Allowing employees time off from work to vote 

Creating new positions and hiring as many people as possible 

Hiring disabled people 

Equal opporttmity employment policy 

Snployee pensions, retirement benefits » savings 

Providing day care centers within company 

Providing exercise programs for employees/health care 

Labor-Management participation/qxiality circles 

Individual productivity 

People important resoiu'ces 
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KONEY DONATED 
Donations to the mrts 

Donations to relief prograas (to help people in need) 

Donations to charitable organizations 

donations to health care programs 

Donations to medical research and advancements 

Donations to educational programs 

Donations for environmental improvement 

Donations for protection of the environment 

Donations for energy conservation programs 

Donations to day-care centers 

Doontions to sports and recreation programs 

Donations to minorities 

Donations to churches 

Donations to neighborhood jrest oration 

PUBLKT AFFAIRS 

Discourage monopolistic act.lvitiea 
Underwriting public broadcasting programs 

Support of prograxis to assist the elderly, minorities and poor people 
Participation is community affairs 

"Loan" of buildings or properties for political debates and 
discussions 

Support of and promotion of good relations and lines of communication 

with government 
Concern for and sxrpport of urban renewal and development 
Support of the preservation of historicail structures 
Support of the League of Women Voters 
Support of and pronotion of the arts 
Support or and pronotion of education 
Support of health care and health awareness 
Support of the development of new energy resources 
Support of relief programs (to help people in need) 
Support of sports and recreation programs 
Support of medical research and advancements 
Support of charitable organizations 
Crime prevention programs 
Support for 1st Anendment 
Support for 3rd Anendment 

IirTERNATIONAL C0KC5RNS 

Concern for international impact of corporate economic growth 
Concern for marketing policies on foreign cultural values and health 
Concern for implication in investing in and/or doing business with 

countries with repressive governments 
Concern with increasing America* s technology in comparison to other 

nations 

Concern with sharing of technology with less-developed nations 

High standard code of ethics for international business 

Conform to international guidelines for economic cooperation and 

development 
International training/education 
International exchange programs 
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